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group of sand-hills by the seaside, with a strip of ocean visible in 
the distance. But the most striking production of his talent now 
on view at Les Mirlitons is a small-sized group in plaster, coloured 
to imitate bronze, and representing Ganymede being borne to 
Olympus by the bird of Jove. The eagle has caught up the youth 
by the leather strap that confines his mantle, and the loose dra- 
pery of which trailing on the ground affords a support for the whole 
group. With broad, outspread wings and upward-looking head, 
the eagle hovers poised in air, while the affrighted boy stretches 
both arms upward in an attitude of terror. Thus the group in 
composition has the aspect of a long, tapering, inverted pyramid, 
of which the vast wings of the bird form the summit and the fall- 
ing drapery the base — an effect that is at once original and stri- 
king. Less complex and, above all, less conventional in character 
than was his group of ' Night,' this new work does no discredit to 
the weird and powerful talent that found its best expression in the 
group of ' Fate and Love ' at the last Salon. 



Very charming is a small picture by Worms, entitled ' L'Addi- 
tion,' his solitary contribution to the present exhibition. It repre- 
sents the interior of a Spanish wine-shop. A bronzed and pictu- 
resque peasant has just finished his consommation, and the maid 
of the inn, a personable damsel in a gay, white-flowered shawl, 
has come to claim payment for the refreshments. Evidently her 
estimate and his do not agree, for he is counting the amount with 
great pains on his fingers, two being protruded and two doubled 
over. Meanwhile his pretty creditor looks on and laughs at his 
perplexity. 

A very curious picture is the ' Lucrezia Borgia at the Age of 
Twelve,' by Maignan, rich in colour and original in conception, 
but the dolls, dressed as priests, bishops, and cardinals, that 
lie strewn around the pale-faced, yellow-haired child, coiled in her 
long, black-velvet draperies in a large, carved arm-chair, seem to 
lend an unnecessary touch of triviality to the subject, and one, too, 
that is inappropriate. Lucy H. Hooper. 



FIRST EXHIBITION OF THE AMERICAN ART ASSOCIATION. 




BOUT a year ago a number of young New York 
artists determined to organise a society of their 
own. Meetings were frequently held for this pur- 
pose, and the small coterie who led in the forma- 
tion of the new Art Association were joined by 
several of the most prominent of our painters. 
Day by day the society gained in importance, and, 
though the active members are residents of New York, it had the 
sympathy of the best of the American artists in Europe. 

The idea of the society was to encourage all good work from 
whatever source it came, and, in short, to give as little opportunity 
as possible for prejudice either in regard to the school of Art or the 
class of pictures. American painters who had never been abroad, 
and who were free from traditional ideas of the great masters, 
were to be represented ; Munich painters were to have a chance to 
have their merits recognised ; and the French-American students 
and English-American painters would stand side by side on an 
equal footing, The American Art Association became as strong 
and positive in Munich or in Paris as at home, for the artists there 
were equally sure as the New York artists themselves of having a 
proper recognition. 

We do not know nor pretend to give any history of this branch- 
ing off from the parent-stalk of the National Academy; but as 
such offshoots have always sprung up in all histories of Art societies, 
so this one may be considered a natural growth in the general 
order of things. Whispers have been heard from time to time of 
the coming " exhibition ; " that it was to be a great artistic " event i" 
that the " artists abroad were working very hard for it ; " and other 
similar remarks. Now the exhibition is open to the public, and all 
have a chance to judge for themselves of the merits of the pictures. 
We are not among those who believe that, because things are new 
they must therefore be an improvement on the old. Things often 
have new names which are but masks to cover up their old faces. 

Last year the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition in London was un- 
doubtedly a new and it was certainly a very interesting departure 
in English art. There were strange paintings by Byrne Jones ; 
Whistler had " nocturnes " and " symphonies " of colour ; and 
" pre-Raphaelites " and " impressionists " showed us strange sub- 
jects strangely interpreted. In one of Byrne Jones's pictures, 
long-limbed, fair women made a peculiar kaleidoscope of colour, 
with their sweet faces doubled by reflection in a mirror of water 
into which they were gazing, and we did not know in ' The Days 
of the Creation,' the six pictures by Mr. Jones, whether he meant 
them to look like tapestry embroidery, like stained glass, or like 
oil-paintings. One thing was sure, he meant them for decorations, 
and he succeeded in producing his effect. But the Art Association, 
which is now named the Society of American Artists, has no such 
idea of the development of idiosyncrasy, and therefore, though it 
may attract less attention on this account, it seems to stand on a 
firmer basis as solid art. 



The pictures at Kurtz's Gallery number about one hundred and 
twenty, and the collection is consequently so small that it can be 
easily and pleasantly examined in one visit. A unique impression 
is made as the visitor first glances about the room, when he finds 
himself surrounded, here by a canvas or two straight out of the 
Salon ; and the walls of that exhibition are brought vividly to his 
mind by a class of subjects which powerfully recall the Life-Room 
of the Beaux-Arts, and the exhibition for the Prix de Rome. 

A slight turn of the head, and he feels himself confronted by the 
Munich painters with their peculiarities of style ; the greyish-black 
half-tints, the big, square touches of the paint-brush, or by the deli- 
cate drawing and use of the palette which take the mind to Van- 
dyck. Here appears the thought of Corot ; there of Diaz ; and 
we know as we look that, had it not been for the influence of Bon- 
nat or Couture, certain paintings we see would not be in existence. 
Whistler himself is here in his work, but his picture was painted 
before he worked in the " nocturnes " of gold or silver. 

But by degrees the mind settles down, and the first impression 
of the great variety of styles wears away ; we look at the exhibition 
for its own sake, and, as we note what a picked collection it is, 
we say, on reflection, what we felt on our first entrance, that the 
idea of the society is a good one, and the exhibition a success. 
That it is the greatest artistic success that has ever been in New 
York, as some have said, we do not believe, nor that the pictures 
are a great deal better, nor in fact any better, than the good ones 
at the Academy Exhibitions ; but there are few or no bad paint- 
ings, and each one represents some school well, and a few repre- 
sent the individuality of the artists. 

We shall first speak of the individual work distinctively from the 
style of any school, because it seems to us that it is only when his 
method is subordinate to himself that the artist is really full grown. 

There are three American pictures that have claims to the first 
place in the collection • ' An Old Orchard near the Sea,' by R. Swain 
Gifford ; ' A Canal in Holland,' by Samuel Colman ; and Mr. William 
M. Chase's ' Ready for the Ride.' These are all masterly works, 
and add to a consummate technique such a brilliant artistic con- 
ception that the eye and the imagination are at once pleased and 
satisfied. And first of Mr. Gifford's picture : The canvas is quite 
a large one — three or four feet long and rather narrow. A grey 
sky, light and full of sparkle, overarches a long, narrow blue line 
of distant sea, whose white rollers, as they come in upon some 
points of headland, mark its boundary to the land. By a gentle 
rise, the low shore slopes up into a grassy dry meadow, and on the 
right hand is a straggling group of old apple-trees. A few gnarly 
red apples cling to the topmost twigs ; but the trees are so neg- 
lected, so old, and so moss-grown, that they can never again bear 
good fruit, even if they have formerly produced it. A number of 
angular, straggling branches have been broken from the tree in 
windy weather, or they have been killed by blight, and hang half- 
way down against the trees. We can all of us, who are used to 
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New England, recall such places as this is, and know the feeling 
and the look of the grass that yet grows up, and keeps partially 
green, out of dry earth that the sun bakes into a hard crust. Un- 
der the shade of the apple-trees some people have wandered, as 
we often in such spots see gypsies or tramps, or farm-hands 
taking their noonday dinner and their nap. A two-wheeled cart 
has been dropped here, with its shafts dragging against the ground. 
This picture is a poem in paint, full of the meat of thought, 
and palpable to the senses, till we smell the dry, warm air, and 
crunch the coarse grass beneath our tread ; and the objects in 
the picture cluster about themselves a vast crowd of unseen asso- 
ciations of the near farm, the open, moaning sea, and through the 
pleasant summer weather blows a whiff from the winter days 
which scarred these trees so, and blew up the white sand to trench 
upon the fertile fields. Mr. Gifford's beautiful, rich colour and his 
firm use of his brush have long been admired ; but in this fresh 
story-picture it is not till after we have appreciated the thoughts it 
awakens that we notice how rich and how fine are the browns, the 
purples, the blues, and the grey tones, so completely is the manner 
lost in the matter of this fine work. In the composition a criticism 
may be made, perhaps, that the general forms are somewhat mo- 
notonous, and that there are too few of them. One oval mass 
of trees and one long, horizontal line of sea, give at a distance 
all the large forms of this painting ; but the shapes are agreeable 
in themselves, and express a peculiarity of these New England 
landscapes, which consists in their lack of varied or broken lines. 
No. 65, ' A Canal in Holland,' impresses the visitor at the first 
glance with the strength and splendour of its colour in regard to 
light and shade ; and, even surrounded as the picture is by very 
strong painting, it holds its own place preeminently above its neigh- 
bours. This Holland scene of a mass of old gabled, high-roofed 
houses, with tall, irregular chimneys, and strange windows, over- 
looks the dim waters of one of those still basins of the canals in 
which the cities of Holland abound, Several big, blunt-bowed 
hulks of canal-boats rest helplessly swung against the embankment, 
and on the narrow edge of the canal are a multitude of people. 
A few round-headed trees keep their deep-green freshness in 
the damp, vaporous air, and above the city float great billowy 
clouds, surcharged with light. Deep shadows fall upon the canal 
and the near houses, but behind them quivers and gleams the light 
on red and yellow roofs and house-tops. Such is the superficial 
view of this picture, which must be popular from its interesting 
objects and charming colour. The artist, however, who appre- 
ciates its intrinsic excellence, delights in the motif which has intro- 
duced the shade on the big houses near at hand for the pleasure 
and purpose of combining with it such tremendous strength and 
vigour of deep-blue and red and greenish tones ; exemplifying the 
idea that colour and light and shade make one. Like the bass 
notes of an orchestra, these low colours strike the key of the pic- 
ture. The same colours are taken up and repeated in the bright 
light of the sunshine behind them, which fairly laughs as it twinkles 
and glows under a pointed gable, and behind a stack of chimneys 
as it glances off from a slanting roof ; again this beautiful melody 
of colour is taken up in a. yet higher key in the soft, hazy buildings 
in the distance, till it at length flies into the air, and red, blue, and 
rosy-white, now melting into pure sunshine, bury themselves in the 
blushing form of a big round cloud. Mr. Colman's colour has al- 
ways seemed to us very sweet and pure, and the harmonies and 
degrees of it unusually satisfying ; but we never saw a work of 
his before where the master showed such a fresh and joyous use 
of his materials as in this picture. 

As Mr. Gifford's and Mr. Colman's works differ from each other, 
Mr. Chase's group of three figures is as remote from them as possi- 
hle. The public will very likely recall some of this artist's work 
which has been seen in the Academy from time to time, and excited 
attention and interest. The most prominent position in the Kurtz 
Gallery is given to ' Ready for the Ride,' and shows a young, fair 
woman, calm and delicate, whose soft face is framed against a 
broad Vandyck ruffle ; on her head is a dark riding-hat, and her 
little, fresh form is encased in a dark habit. All who remember 
how Vandyck's heads stand out light and distinct from their dim, 
impalpable surroundings, can picture this elegant and refined por- 
trait to themselves. In the great, dim halls of the Genoese palaces, 
where are the largest number of Vandycks in the world, the visi- 
tor sometimes wonders, as he looks at such paintings as the ' Prin- 



cess Pauline Brignoli,' why the artist was not content with making 
the head only, and not add to it an immense spread of dark, 
vague canvas. Such faces glow and gleam in the twilight 
when everything else is veiled in darkness. Consideration and 
study reveal the artist's purpose in putting such bright faces into 
such a dark void ; for, in the daylight, the indistinct forms declare 
themselves, and they give the dignity, the stateliness, and the re- 
pose, impossible for a head alone to possess. This same thought 
has influenced Chase, and the sweet, delicate head of the young 
horsewoman assumes a proportion of grace and fresh life impos- 
sible to attain except through the flowing, waving lines of her dim 
figure. 

At the side of this beautiful portrait hangs another phase of the 
artist's mind, as shown in his impertinent gamin of a red-headed 
apprentice. The youth has apparently been sent out to buy a jug 
of beer, and the pitcher hangs dangling at his side. On the road 
he has picked up the end of a cigar, and his lips are puckered up 
to blow its smoke from his mouth. His shock-head of hair stands 
out in every direction, and his dull, impudent eyes might fairly 
belong to the 'Artful Dodger,' or Charley Bates. 

Another very characteristic head by Chase is called 'The 
Wounded Poacher.' The weather and sin hardened face is twisted 
and distorted ; but, unlike this class of subjects so often seen, it is 
neither repulsive nor disgusting, and a fine art has withdrawn it 
from the vulgar coarseness that made similar characters usually 
so much disliked. 

Three or four other men — Mr. Inness, Mr. La Farge, and Mr. 
Tiffany — have fine pictures here, but that of the former is rather a 
sketch than a finished production, while Mr. La Farge's ' Ovens at 
Newport ' has long been known to the public, and Mr. Tiffany has 
placed in the exhibition an excellent interior study of a small 
Oriental scene, and a figure of a man mowing, which latter recalls 
the sentiment of many of Winslow Homer's paintings. William 
M. Hunt, of Boston, contributes rather a crude landscape, greatly 
wanting in repose, both of colour and light and shade ; and a large, 
unfinished portrait of a lady, fine in colour, but not yet united in its 
parts sufficiently to merit consideration as a complete picture. 

We come now to notice a most charming and imaginative little 
painting ; a sad idyll in its way, full of weird fancy, and so peculiar, 
that amid all the other canvases it stamps itself on the mind from 
its lonely and unique spirit. ' Sand-Dunes on Lake Ontario,' by 
Mr. Homer Martin, is worthy of a place conceived by Dante in his 
saddest and most lonely hours. A grey sky and an atmosphere 
loaded with dust envelope some stricken, sere trees, whose torn 
and shattered limbs are half lost in drifts of white sand. The sand 
has bedded itself half-way up the faded underbrush, and across to 
a distant hillside the same desert waste appears. Low down be- 
neath the spectator is seen in a fitful light some green, sedgy mea- 
dows, into which, like snakes, wind the creeks filled with water 
from the distant lake. This painting haunts one like a melancholy 
dream, and we wonder what sad mood it was in the artist that 
could have clothed itself in a scene so dreary and hopeless as this. 
As a purely " impressionist " picture this takes its place with the 
dreamy distances of Corot, or the ' Silver Nocturnes ' of Whistler. 
Mr. Martin has another painting of ' Windsor,' seen hazy and dis- 
tant from the green banks of the Thames — a picture which has 
previously been exhibited. 

In the work of the younger artists, none is more beautiful than 
the heads by G. Alden Weir. Among them, No. 43, of a young 
man, is perhaps the finest. The heads in all cases are entirely 
simple, and without accessories of any kind ; neither head-dress 
nor costume challenges attention, and it is by their simplicity and 
vitality that they impress us. Mr. Weir has a wonderful delicacy 
in the flesh-tones— where the highest light graduates into the 
slightest half-tints with singular purity. An instinctive feeling has 
a great deal to do with the softness and purity of the colours, but 
his knowledge is also very unusual. Some of our readers may 
recall the head of a small girl in last year's Academy Exhibition— a 
child with pale-blue eyes and a somewhat feeble look. She had 
such an expression of pitiful sensibility that the visitor returned 
again and again to look into her small, rather weak eyes. No. 43 
is a young man of quite a different physique, but it is the same 
real vitality that draws attention, and one can hardly part from the 
look of the grey, penetrating face, with its inquisitive look, its de- 
termined mouth, and the somewhat pert and sensual short nose. 
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Mr. Weir's heads have attracted great attention in Paris, and the 
look of individuality in his faces, together with his other good 
qualities, promises for him great success as a portrait-painter. 

A picture the only one of its kind in the exhibition, and strongly 
recalling Boldoni and his colour, is 23, ' Fishing for Oysters at 
Cancale,' by John S. Sargent. The silvery hue of this painting is 
what first attracts the attention, and immediately the eye rests upon 
a group of women and children, half in silhouette, rambling among 
the quiet pools left by the retreating tide. Their shadows, dark 
and vapoury, are cast on the ground, while the reflection of their 
figures appears in the still water around their feet. A little way off 
the ripples of the blue sea roll up against the steep shore, and 
luminous clouds shimmer with sunlight. 

Near this canvas hang life-size pictures of two young women — 
' Violets,' by Miss M. N. Oakey, and ' The Last Arrow,' by Helena 
De Kay. They are very unlike each other, as the former is painted 
in part for the sake of the splendid stuff of which her brocaded 
dress is composed, and the stately and elegant young woman only 
takes her place as a part of this decorative work, which reminds 
one, in its treatment, of a similar painting by Mrs. Stillman, which 
might have been as fitly done in silk floss and embroidery as de- 
lineated in oils. 

Helena De Kay's painting is chiefly remarkable for the charm 
of its general composition. It is rare in any picture to see such 
freshness and freedom of pose, where no line is stiff, but all the 
forms flow together to combine in an harmonious whole. The at- 
titude of the young girl, playing at archery, is free and graceful. 
In one hand she holds her bow, whose end rests upon the ground, 
while, with the other hand drawn up, she contemplates her last 
arrow, whose goal is apparently very important, from the expres- 
sion of her face. There are remarkable ease and grace in the 
fresh figure of the young woman and the bright landscape ; the 
head thrown back and the flowers about her make her a pleas- 
ant picture of happy youth, only dimmed by a passing shadow 
of light care. Wyatt Eaton is represented by two paintings : one, 
' A Mother and Child,' is most sweet in its delicate refinement. 
Nothing could be more tender than the pink child, in whose white 
dress the fingers of the mother's hand sink so softly that the spec- 
tator feels instinctively the touch of the little, warm body beneath 
the folds of the garment. No accessory of background marks or 
disturbs this simple painting, but the outlines of the woman's 
head and form melt back and are lost in the shadowy surround- 
ing. We have often admired the pictures of the little German 
babies, swathed from neck to feet, as giving a perfect idea of their 
round and tiny proportions. This painting of Mr. Eaton's pro- 
duces the same impression, and the visitor takes the place of the 
mother of the child in appreciation of this sweet innocence of 
babyhood. 

Very unlike this picture is the strong French composition, 48, 
' Lamentations over the First-born in Egypt,' by Charles S. Pearse. 
This painting is one of the most striking in the gallery, and, while 
it savours strongly of the life-class, it is besides this quite an impor- 
tant composition. A young man and woman, half nude, are sit- 



ting upon the ground, mourning over a small mummy-case, in 
which is concealed the body of their child. Their long, naked 
limbs are flung down with an expression of despair, and their bent 
bodies and heads bowed on their arms carry out this picture of 
silent woe. ' Bird-Fanciers, ' by Milne Ramsey, is one of the most 
complete works in the exhibition, and is composed and developed 
with much care and knowledge. A long room is filled with cages, 
coops, and perches, on which birds of every description disport 
themselves. The central figure of the scene is a queer old man, 
with bare, lank arms, who is playing with a white cockatoo, sit- 
ting on a high perch. Two richly-dressed gentlemen, in velvet 
doublets and cocked hats, are watching the performance with 
much amusement, and a green parrot struts beside them on a table. 
Various articles of carefully-painted still-life fill up this picture, 
which, without being very interesting as a composition, is yet an 
exceedingly clever piece of painting. 

Walter Shirlaw has a number of strong and excellent pictures 
and studies. The most important of these, called ' Good-Morning,' 
is a scene in a farm-yard, with many ducks and geese at their 
morning meal. In a different vein are two women's heads : 
one a study of a red-haired girl, full of power both in colour and 
drawing ; the other is a small head, pale and delicate, but equally 
interesting from its sentiment and execution. 

It is impossible, in one short article, to do justice to the varied 
excellence of the many fine studies in this gallery, or to more than 
mention Mr. Low's very decorative portrait of Mademoiselle Albani 
in her fine satin dress. But we cannot pass over with a word only 
Miss E. H. Bartol's ' Newburyport in November,' a vigorous, 
free sketch, in magnificent brown and grey, of some willows, a 
broad stretch of meadow, and a still pond reflecting the cold sky. 
This picture draws attention at once, from its masterly freedom of 
handling and from the fine feeling, as soon as one enters the exhi- 
bition. 

William Sartain has a number of brilliant heads, and one pic- 
ture of an Italian girl. Thomas Moran has made some strong and 
effective imitations of Diaz or Rousseau, and R. C. Minor sends a 
study of Corot. George Inness, Jr., has one of his best animal 
pictures here, a big bull — ' The Monarch of the Farm.' Charles 
H. Miller's works have long been among the best in the Academy, 
and here they take their place very well among the other paintings ; 
and Wyant contributes a very beautiful study of cloud and moun- 
tain. Benjamin Porter has a portrait, and W. H. Macy a fine 
wood interior. Richard Gross has a brilliant painting ; and Mrs. 
Whitman a study of a little girl, which combines in it the simpli- 
city of Couture and the refinement of Hunt's earlier pictures. 

We must close the article without even naming many pictures 
which we would gladly describe at length. But this collection of 
young work, we are sure, is but the first step to exhibitions which 
will draw into them a remarkable amount of talent. " A most 
interesting exhibition," is on the lips of every one who sees the 
pictures ; and the exhilarated pleasure they express is fully justified 
by its cause. 

S. N. Carter. 



NOTES. 



NEW PICTURES.— Mr. Samuel P. Avery's gallery, recently reno- 
vated and enlarged, contains a figure-piece by Corot, which is 
believed to be the only specimen of the kind in this country. It is a 
French peasant-girl, not perfect in drawing — the left forearm, especially, 
being out of proportion — but winning in expression, and vigorous in 
grasp and delineation of character. A school-room interior, by Piltz, of 
Weimar, with its rows of earnest faces, is treated without affectation or 
elaboration, and preserves very discriminatingly the relation of colour to 
sentiment ; and a landscape by Munthe — the first example of his work 
yet imported into this country — is a tender study of winter twilight and 
bare trees, the sort of thing that one might hang up over a glowing grate 
and contemplate when the evenings are long and cold. ... A moonlit 
snow-scene in Poland, by the Polish artist Chelmonsky, is conspicuous in 
the Goupil Gallery. About the one-story country inn are gathered a 
number of sleds and horses, and over it and the white, tenantless land- 
scape are the innumerable stars, paled by the white light of an unseen 



moon. Those realities of light and air which modern Art has so strong 
a feeling for are here lovingly and faithfully reproduced, and the im- 
pression conveyed is of the larger life of Nature — the warmth of man- 
tling snow, and the peaceful protection of the infinite vault of heaven. 
... Mr. Schaus's gallery has received a full-length, life-size representa- 
tion of a ' Herzegovinian Captive,' by Cermak, the Herzegovinian paint- 
er. Luxurious raven hair, classically regular features, black, lustrous, 
large eyes, from one of which a tear is coursing down her pale cheek, a 
face sorrowful to despair — the prisoner is a beautiful and pitiful sight. 
An olive-green covering is thrown loosely over her head, falling upon her 
coarse, brownish cloak ; on her neck is a golden cross, which she grasps 
convulsively with her left hand ; her wide belt is studded with precious 
stones. The accessories are indistinct and suggestive, and the delinea- 
tion, as a whole, is forcible, dignified, and reserved, perhaps the most 
important of the really important works sent by this young artist to 
America. . . . An exceedingly noble DuprS, the largest canvas of his ye' 



